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THE THREAT OF CHINA’S UNSAFE 
CONSUMABLES 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 2013 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Threats, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dana Rohrabacher 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I call to order this hearing of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Threats. To- 
day’s topic is “The Threat of China’s Unsafe Consummables,” an 
emerging threat. 

After the ranking members and I each take our 5 minutes to 
make opening remarks, each member present will have 1 minute 
to make some opening remarks as well, alternating between major- 
ity and minority members and without objection all members will 
have 5 days to submit statements, questions, extraneous material 
for the record. Hearing no objections, so ordered. 

Who could forget that agricultural interests were the driving 
force behind various trading and trade-expanding understandings 
that our country has had with the communist Chinese regime in 
Beijing. Who would have thought that the People’s Republic of 
China would become a significant food exporter, especially of fruits, 
vegetables, seafood, and dairy products? The farming community, 
the agricultural industry puts so much effort because they just saw 
this as a market for their goods, never did they consider that these 
would be competitors and competitors that did not have to meet the 
same standards that they have. 

Chinese industry has also become a major producer of drugs and 
chemicals used in both medicine and food processing and yes, and 
in manufacturing as well. Thus, the health and safety not only of 
the United States and Europe, but that of people around the world 
has become dependent on the quality of goods imported from 
China. Yet, the task of inspecting and testing Chinese goods is be- 
yond the ability of governments. Considering the magnitude of that 
challenge, it is beyond their ability to do a good job or at least that 
is what I am suggesting. We will hear from our witnesses what 
they think about that. 

Astonishingly, the U.S. Food and Drug Administration inspects 
less than 2 percent of the food imports from China. This is a major 
security concern. Why? Because the record of Chinese quality in 

( 1 ) 
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their food production is extremely poor. Indeed, CNN reported 
Monday that poultry workers moving to and from wet markets and 
farms may be responsible for the spread of the deadly H7N9 virus 
in China, read that, the bird flu virus. We import poultry now to 
feed animals, but the FDA may soon approve the importation of 
China poultry for human consumption. Now does this move make 
sense at all? 

Ronald Reagan once said of the Soviet Union, “trust, but verify.” 
In regards to Communist China, however, we cannot trust, nor can 
we verify. China producers are motivated to cut corners, dilute con- 
tent, counterfeit products to maximize profits, and keep prices so 
low as to dominate export markets. Chinese supervision and regu- 
lation is weak and corrupt. We have the irony of a communist sys- 
tem that has spawned the most predatory capitalism of all. The re- 
sult is food that makes you sick and drugs that will not make you 
well and could well kill you. 

Even the state-owned media knows the problem. Last October, 
China Daily cited a marketing survey which found and I quote, 
“Food safety is a top concern for Chinese shoppers, especially re- 
garding such produce as vegetables, meat, seafood, grain, cooking 
oils, and dairy foods.” If this is true within China, then it should 
also be true for foreign markets. And a series of scandals involving 
toxic chemicals and other fillers in food products around the world 
confirm this. Yet, Chinese agricultural exports continue to increase, 
driven by their low prices. 

The same is true in the pharmaceutical industry. There has been 
movement, again unexpected, of much of that industry from the 
United States to China. Just like in the agricultural area we saw 
a whole industry shift over to China that was never predicted by 
agriculture, while it also hasn’t been predicted by the pharma- 
ceutical industry. Beijing has been allowed, for example, to join the 
World Trade Organization which helped this shift. This shift was 
motivated by a desire to cut costs by using cheap Chinese labor and 
by avoiding expensive regulation. This opened the door not only to 
lower quality output, but made it easier for counterfeiters to infil- 
trate the supply side and supply chains of our pharmaceutical 
products. Drugs with weak dosages or no active ingredients at all 
endanger public health and discredit treatment programs. Fake 
drugs undermine U.S. efforts to treat illnesses in developing coun- 
tries. For example, the State Department has requested $650 mil- 
lion in 2014 to fight malaria in developing countries. Yet, half that 
anti-malarial drugs that are on the market in South Asia and Afri- 
ca have been found to be counterfeit. And most of these fake drugs 
come from where? China. 

Fakes also threatened the campaign against diabetes and other 
significant and debilitating diseases. 

Besides the global health, safety, and security threats created by 
unscrupulous Chinese business practices and the corrupt lack of 
supervision by Chinese authorities, there is a competitive issue as 
well. American farmers are the most productive in the world and 
are held to rigorous standards. The same is true of the American 
pharmaceutical industry which creates the world’s most advanced 
medicines. Yet, if U.S. exports are defeated in the market place on 
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the basis of lower prices stemming from illicit cost cutting, then the 
American producer as well as our entire economy will suffer. 

Counterfeit products are often sold under the brand new of the 
legitimate product such as Pfizer or Lipitor, or several others. In- 
deed, there has been and there is hardly an American company 
that has not been victimized by this Chinese larceny. And when 
the product does not work, the brand is held responsible. But yet 
it is not the people of that company that has been making the prod- 
uct. It is a knockoff by some Chinese company that has been per- 
mitted to do so by the Chinese authorities that should be enforcing 
the rule of law. 

Now if you end up having a Chinese company under the name 
of another company, an American company or whatever, what we 
have done is we have slandered the name of an American company 
and we have slandered the ability of the people of the United 
States and our system as well because we have basically been at 
that point saying to the world this is what our products are like, 
but it is not our product. This is something we have got to stop if 
we are going to maintain the integrity and the trust that the peo- 
ple around the world have in American products. Not to mention 
we have got to stop it because there are people who are being in- 
jured and killed because they are using these phony products that 
are being manufactured by someone else other than who is on the 
label. 

Are there measures we can take to persuade China not to do cer- 
tain things or things that China can be persuaded to do to safe- 
guard consumers from dangerous exports? Or what steps can we 
take or should we just ban all such goods from China from the 
marketplace because they are inherently unsafe. Well, that is a 
question we will have to talk about today. The production and dis- 
tribution of such critical goods as food and medicine upon which 
life itself depends cannot be trusted unless there is integrity 
throughout the manufacturing and supply chains. We have gath- 
ered this panel of experts to help us decide what the policy options 
are. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rohrabacher follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 
“The Threat of China's Unsafe Consumables” 

Chaimian Dana Rohrabacher 
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Who can forget that agricultural interests were the driving force behind the various trade 
expanding understandings that our country has had with the Communist Chinese regime in 
Beijing. Who would have thought that the People’s Republic of China would become a 
significant food exporter, especially of fruits, vegetables, seafood and dairy products? 

Chinese industry has also become a major producer of drugs and chemicals used in both 
medicine and food processing. Thus the health and safety not only of the United States and 
Europe, but that of people around the world has become dependent on the quality of goods 
imported from China. Yet, the task of inspecting and testing Chinese goods is beyond the ability 
of governments given the magnitude of the challenge. Astonishingly, the U S. Food and Drug 
Administration inspects less than 2% of food imports. This is a major security concern because 
the record of Chinese quality is extremely poor. 

Indeed, CNN reported Monday that “Poultry workers moving to and from wet markets 
and farms may be responsible for the spread of the deadly H7N9 virus in China,” That’s the 
“bird flu” virus. We import poultry now to feed animals, but the FDA may soon approve the 
importation of Chinese poultry for human consumption. Does this make sense? 

Ronald Reagan once said of the Soviet Union, “trust, but verify .” In regards to 
Communist China, however, we cannot trust nor can we verify. 

Chinese producers are motivated to cut comers, dilute content and counterfeit products to 
maximize profits and keep prices low so as to dominate export markets. Chinese supervision and 
regulation is weak and corrapt. We have the irony of a Communist system that has spawned the 
most predatory capitalists. The result is food that makes you sick and drugs that will not make 
you well — and could kill you. 

Even the state-owned media knows the problem. Last October, China Daily cited a 
marketing survey which found, “Food safety is a top concern for Chinese shoppers, especially 
regarding such produce as vegetables, meat, seafood, grain, cooldng oils and dairy goods.” If this 
is trae within China, then it should also be true in foreign markets — and a series of scandals 
involving toxic chemicals and other fillers in food products around the world confimi this. Yet, 
Chinese agricultural exports continue to increase, driven by their low prices. 

The same is true in the pharmaceutical industry. There’s been movement (again 
unexpected) of much of that industry from the United States to China since Beijing was allowed 
tojoin the World Trade Organization (a decision 1 opposed). This shift was motivated by the 
desire to cut costs by using cheap Chinese labor and by avoiding expensive regulation. This 
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opened the door not only to lower quality output, but made it easier for counterfeiters to infiltrate 
supply chains. Drugs with weak dosages or no active ingredients at all endanger public health 
and discredit treatment programs. 

Fake drugs undermine U.S. efforts to treat illnesses in developing countries. For example, 
the State Dept, has requested $650 million in the 2014 budget to fight malaria in developing 
countries. Yet, half the anti-malarial drugs on the markets in Southeast Asia and Africa have 
been found to be counterfeit. And most of these fake drugs come from China. 

Fakes also threatened the campaign against diabetes and other significant and debilitating 
diseases. 

Besides the global health, safety and security threats created by unscrupulous Chinese 
business practices and the corrupt lack of supervision by Chinese authorities, there is a 
competitive issue as well. American farmers are the most productive in the world and are held to 
rigorous standards. The same is true of the American pharmaceutical industry which creates the 
world’s most advanced medicines. Yet, if U.S. exports are defeated in the marketplace on the 
basis of lower prices stemming from illicit cost cutting, then American producers, as well as our 
entire economy suffers. 

Counterfeit products are often sold under the brand name of legitimate products such as 
Pfizer, Lipitor, Ambien and Xanax. Indeed, there is hardly an American company that has not 
been victimized by this Chinese larceny. And when the product does not work the brand is held 
responsible. This can slander the name of an American company and of the United States itself— 
not to mention injure or kill those using the product. 

Are there measures we can take— or persuade China to take, to safeguard consumers 
from dangerous exports; or should we just ban such goods from the market as inherently unsafe? 
The production and distribution of such critical goods as food and medicine, upon which life 
itself depends, cannot be trusted unless there is integrity throughout the manufacturing and 
supply chains. We have gathered a panel of experts to help us decide what our policy options are: 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. With that, Mr. Keating, would you have an 
opening statement? 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for hold- 
ing today’s hearing. From tires to toothpaste to toys, Chinese im- 
ports account for more than 50 percent of the recalls announced by 
the Consumer Product Safety Commission. And China’s monetary 
policies do not make it any easier for safer, American-made prod- 
ucts to compete with their cheaper Chinese counterparts. Ulti- 
mately China’s policies affect the safety of our children, our par- 
ents, grandparents, and pets here at home. 

Increasingly, the conversation in Congress has turned to China 
as a rising super power that is increasingly investing in emerging 
markets worldwide, but the fact of the matter is that China still 
lacks the necessary governmental institutions based in rule of law, 
transparency, and accountability to be able to regulate its own 
products. Further, these institutional weaknesses extend to the 
realm of human rights abuses and media repression within China. 

During the 2008 Olympic games in China, an official ban on re- 
porting “all food safety issues” banned media from reporting on at 
least 20 dairy firms that were selling milk products that contained 
the chemical melamine. That coverup contributed to the deaths of 
six children and the illnesses among 300,000 others. And when 
Chinese officials attempted to enforce regulations which they have 
been doing as of late, their institutional weaknesses come back to 
haunt them. Just this year, in response to a campaign to crack 
down on marketing sick pigs in China, the Ministry of Public Secu- 
rity has been raiding farms, arresting violators, and then confis- 
cating unsafe pork meat. 

According to the Council on Foreign Relations during the celebra- 
tion of the Lunar Chinese New York this year, the police stepped 
up efforts to rid the market of tainted pork meat. However, in ab- 
sence of collaboration from other departments, these well-intended 
efforts led to over 6,000 unmarketable dead pigs being dumped into 
a local river. Thousands of carcasses were discovered floating in the 
Huangpu River which supplies drinking water to Shanghai’s 23 
million residents. The domestic implications for this huge and in- 
credibly concerning practice are yet to be fully understood. 

There are international implications as well. According to the 
same Council on Foreign Relations report, in 2011 alone China pro- 
duced more than 50 million metric tons of pork accounting for 
nearly half the world-wide pork production. And unfortunately, we 
can easily list other instances like this throughout China as well 
as one recall after another for Chinese products in our own country 
here at home. For this reason, and the fact that China has been 
extending operations into developing regions of the world with even 
weaker standards, I do agree with you that China’s unsafe prod- 
ucts have the potential to become an even more widespread threat 
to global health and global safety. 

I hope that today’s hearing will shed some light as to why and 
which way we can proceed as a country to really protect our con- 
sumers at home and protect consumers throughout the world. I 
welcome our witnesses and look forward to their testimonies. And 
with that, thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you for that very provocative opening 
statement. It gives new meaning to sweet and sour pork you might 
say. I now recognize Steve Stockman, the outspoken member of our 
committee from Texas. 

Mr. Stockman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad you put 
this hearing together. We have in our district, rice, catfish, and 
pharmaceuticals. You can trust ours, and our labeling. And some- 
one who buys organic food and purchases organic food, and now 
finds that the society which professes to be socialist and caring, 
and not driven by greed, is actually driven by ^eed and mislabels 
organic food and other products is very Orwellian, I guess, to say 
the least. I thank you for holding these hearings. I am looking for- 
ward to the testimonies of our guests today. Thank you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. It is ironic that for all 
of these years, the communists were talking about how horrible 
free enterprise and capitalism is and here they have turned their 
back on their own country while they still have a government that 
claims allegiance to Marx and Lenin and they just turned their 
back on this most predatory and awful example of irresponsibility 
in the name of making a profit. 

Now today we have four witnesses and what I am going to do 
is introduce all four now and then we will each have about 5 min- 
utes to give your presentation. Anything more than that we will be 
happy to put in the record and then we will have some questions 
and answers. First, we have William Triplett. He is an author and 
consultant with great experience with China. You have been a con- 
sultant for four decades now. Mr. Triplett began his professional 
career with the American intelligence community working China 
issues overseas. Later, he was the Deputy Assistant U.S. Trade 
Representative for the East-West meaning China during the first 
Reagan administration. He served for 9 years on the staff of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee reaching the post of chief Re- 
publican counsel to the committee. His most recent — he has several 
books — is Bowing To Beijing, published last year and he is a fre- 
quent contributor to newspapers and professional journals. 

We also have with us Patty Lovera and she is assistant director 
of the nonprofit Food & Water Watch where she coordinates the or- 
ganization’s food policy program. She has a bachelor’s degree in en- 
vironmental science and a master’s degree in environmental policy 
from the University of Michigan. Before joining the Food & Water 
Watch, she was a deputy director of the Energy and Environment 
Program at Public Citizen and a researcher at the Center for 
Health, Environment, and Justice. 

We have with us also Mark Kastel and is co-founder of The Cor- 
nucopia Institute, a foreign policy research group based in Wis- 
consin and director of its Organic Integrity Project. For almost 20 
years prior to the launch of this institute, he was president of M.A. 
Kastel and Associates, a professional practice that include political 
consulting, lobbying, business development, and benefitting family 
scale farmers. 

Finally, Sophie Richardson is the China director at the Human 
Rights Watch, a graduate of the University of Virginia, the Hop- 
kins-Nanjing Program and Oberlin College. Dr. Richardson is the 
author of numerous articles on domestic Chinese political reform. 
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democratization and human rights in Cambodia, China, Indonesia, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines and Vietnam. Her book, “China, 
Cambodia, and the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence” was 
published by Columbia University Press and is an in-depth exam- 
ination of China’s foreign policy since the 1954 Geneva Conference. 
With that said, we have our witnesses with us today and we will 
start with Mr. Kastel. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MARK KASTEL, CO-FOUNDER, THE 
CORNUCOPIA INSTITUTE 

Mr. Kastel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Mark Alan 
Kastel. I am the co-director and act as senior farm policy analyst 
at The Cornucopia Institute. We are based in Cornucopia, Wis- 
consin. 

Cornucopia is a tax-exempt farm policy research group. We act 
as an organic industry watchdog. 

We have long been concerned about the propriety of organic com- 
modities and finished products being imported into the United 
States from China. 

Mr. Chairman, many in this country, for good reason, based on 
history, do not trust the Chinese to supply ingredients for our dog 
and our cat food. Why should we trust these Chinese exporters 
with food that we are feeding our children and our families? 

Besides any specific concerns and evidence regarding organics, 
this is a country with endemic levels of commercial fraud whether 
in intellectual property, the counterfeiting of name-brand consumer 
products, or being engaged in industrial espionage. 

The organic marketplace was founded as an ethical alternative 
for consumers seeking safer and more nutritious food to serve their 
families. We looked at Chinese organics as part of our research and 
investigation in preparing our report, “Behind the Bean.” We found 
that although there were many exemplary U.S. manufacturers, the 
majority of the participants in the organic soy industry were shift- 
ing to Chinese organic imports. And in particular, we highlighted 
Dean Foods’ WhiteWave Division which manufactures the market- 
leader, Silk soy milk. They threw U.S. organic producers under the 
bus by asking them to match cheaper Chinese prices which they 
were unable to do. 

In Cornucopia’s 2009 Soy Food Report, we estimated that as 
much as half of all organic soybeans being sold in the United 
States came from overseas, primarily China. It is probably higher 
now. 

We were told by domestic soybean buyers and processors of food- 
grade soybeans that brokers came to them with a choice. They had 
A beans and B beans. What is the difference? The brokers told us 
that the A beans were from farms and suppliers they had person- 
ally visited in China and they could vouch for the authenticity of 
the product. And the B beans? Well, the brokers had a piece of 
paper, a certification document that says they are organic. And 
they are cheaper. 

Most commonly we found that the ones that got purchased were 
the B beans. 

In February 2011, the USDA’s National Organic Program started 
informing the public of fraudulent organic certificates, these pieces 
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of paper that I referenced. They found that of 22 fraudulent organic 
certificates since that point in time, 9 were from China. The next 
highest country had only three from India where we are also seeing 
an exponential increase in organic imports. 

And whether it is melamine contaminating processed food, rat 
meat masquerading as lamb, or dead hogs floating down that river 
you referenced, we don’t trust — the Chinese don’t trust the food 
they are producing. Why should we? 

The USDA and FDA inspectors are only examining as referenced 
1-2 percent of all food that reaches U.S. ports. And what are they 
finding? A disproportionate number of serious problems from 
China: Adulteration, unapproved chemicals, dyes, pesticides, and 
outright fraud, fake food. 

The remaining 98 percent that is not inspected, well, that might 
be on your table tonight for dinner or at the restaurant you might 
be enjoying. 

The largest organic farmer cooperative in this country. Organic 
Valley, is now exporting packaged milk to China. You can under- 
stand why a growing, affluent cross section of the Chinese populace 
is buying imported U.S. commodities. What do they know that 
many in the United States don’t know about the safety of Chinese 
food? 

The farmers I work for have names and they have a story and 
they have a background and they are competing with these pieces 
of paper. Organics continue to grow even in this tight economy, but 
for the first time we are seeing a net loss in the number of organic 
farmers in the Midwest and Rocky Mountain States and we are los- 
ing thousands of acres of farmland. We can’t compete with the Chi- 
nese without a level playing field in terms of aggressive certifi- 
cation and enforcement of organic law. 

In conclusion, the Cornucopia Institute welcomes congressional 
pressure on the FDA and USDA to fulfill their mandates, to protect 
domestic farmers, organic consumers and all consumers from the 
dangerous fraud in the importation of food from China, India, 
former Soviet bloc states, or any other country exporting poison to 
our shores and we hope that you folks will adequately augment 
their budget and watchdog them to make sure they are carrying 
out their missions. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kastel follows:] 
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Thankyou, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Mark Alan Kastel. I'm the Codirector and act as senior farm policy analyst at The 
Cornucopia Institute. We are based in Cornucopia, Wisconsin. 

The Cornucopia Institute is a tax-exempt farm policy research group. We act as an organic 
industry watchdog. 

We have long been concerned about the propriety of organic commodities and finished 
products being imported to the United States from China. 

Mr. Chairman, many in this country, for good reason, based on history, do not trust the Chinese 
to supply ingredients for our dog and cat food . Why should we trust Chinese exporters for the 
food that we are feeding our children and families? 

Besides for any specific concerns and evidence regarding organics, this is a country with 
endemic levels of commercial fraud whether in intellectual property, the counterfeiting of 
name-brand consumer products, or being engaged in industrial espionage. 

The organic marketplace was founded as an ethical alternative for consumers seeking safer and 
more nutritious food to serve their families. In addition, we know from focus group work that 
the reason there is such low price resistance to the premiums paid for organic food is that 
consumers don't think they are just selfishly protecting their families. They believe that the 
investment also pays dividends for society in supporting a different kind of environmental ethic, 
a more humane animal husbandry model .... and economic justice for the people who produce 
our food. 

In many ways Chinese imports undermine the foundational precepts that the organic 
movement was founded upon. 

We first investigated Chinese organics as part of our research and investigation in preparing our 
report Behind the Bean — the Heroes and Charlatans of the Natural and Organic Soy Foods 
Industry. 

We found that although there were many exemplary U.S. manufacturers, like Clinton, 
Michigan-based Eden Foods, that has direct relationships with farmers in the United States 
growing organic soybeans, the majority of the participants in the organic soy industry were 
shifting to Chinese organic imports. 
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In particular we highlighted Dean Foods' WhiteWave division, which manufactures the market- 
leader, Silk soy "milk." (I use the quotation marks because the hard-working dairy farmers I 
work with find calling crushed soybeans and water "milk" objectionable.) 

At a time of rapid industry growth, instead of paying U.S. farmer cooperatives the market rate 
for certified organic soybeans, they threw U.S. organic producers under the bus by asking them 
to match cheaper Chinese prices (which they were unable to do). The company has since 
shifted most of their products over to conventional soybeans. 

But the damage was done. And it continues to be done in the marketplace. In Cornucopia's 
2009 soy foods report, we estimated that as much as half of organic soybeans used In the U.S. 
came from overseas, primarily China— it's probably higher now. 

We are told by domestic soybean buyers and processors of food-grade soybeans that brokers 
come to them with a choice. They have "A-beans" and “B-beans." 

What's the difference? The brokers tell them that the A-beans are from farms and suppliers 
that they have personally visited in China and they can vouch for the authenticity of the 
product. And the B-beans? Well, the brokers have a piece of paper, a certification document, 
that says they're organic. And they're cheaper. Most commonly, they're the ones that get 
purchased. 

In February 2011, the USDA's National Organic Program started informing the public of 
fraudulent organic certificates, those "pieces of paper" I just referred to. They have found 22 
fraudulent organic certificates, and nine were from China. The next highest country had only 
three: that was India, where we are also seeing an exponential increase in organic imports. 

And whether it's melamine contaminating processed food, rat meat masquerading as lamb, or 
dead hogs floating down rivers supplying the drinking water, many Chinese consumers don't 
trust their domestically produced food. Why should we? 

USDA and FDA Inspectors are only examining l%-2% of all the food that reaches U.S. ports. And 
what are they finding? A disproportionate number of serious problems with exports from 
China including adulteration with unapproved chemicals, dyes, pesticides and outright fraud 
(fake food). 

What of the remaining 98% of Chinese exports? They might very well be on your table tonight 
either at home or at a restaurant. 

The largest farmer-owned organic cooperative in this country. Organic Valley, based in 
Wisconsin, is now exporting packaged milk to China. This doesn't make any more ecological 
sense than importing frozen Chinese vegetables to America. But you can understand why a 
growing, more affluent cross-section of the Chinese populace is stripping the store shelves bare 
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in Europe and Australia of infant formula, and buying imported U.S. organics. What do they 
know that many in the United States don't about the safety of Chinese-grown commodities? 

Because of the restricted nature of doing business in China, U.S. certifiers are unable to 
independently inspect farms and assure compliance to the USDA organic food and agriculture 
standards that are required for export to the U.S. Inspections are conducted by foreign-owned 
certification agencies accredited by the USDA. But even they cannot freely operate in the 
country without Chinese government oversight. 

These imports should not be allowed to reach our shore until and unless we have a system in 
place to assure consumers they are getting what they pay for. Just like U.S. grown organic 
commodities, the safety of these products must be rigorously overseen by independent 
inspectors. 

The farmers I work for have names. They have photographs of their farms. And they would 
welcome members of this committee, or the organic public, for a visit anytime. They are not 
just selling soybeans. They are selling the story behind their beans. They are competing with 
anonymous Chinese commodities backed by pieces of paper of questionable authenticity. 

Organics continue to grow, even in this tight economy. But for the first time we are seeing a 
net loss In the number of organic farmers in the Midwest and Rocky Mountain states, and we 
are losing thousands of acres of farmland. We cannot compete with the Chinese without a 
level playing field in terms of aggressive certification and enforcement of organic law. 

The Cornucopia Institute welcomes congressional pressure on the FDA and the USDA to fulfill 
their mandates to protect domestic farmers, organic consumers, and all consumers, from 
dangerous fraud in the importation of food from China, India, former Soviet bloc states, or any 
other country exporting poison to our shores. And we hope you will adequately augment their 
budgets while holding them responsible for carrying out their missions. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. That was very 
thoughtful. We will have some questions. 

Mr. Triplett. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM TRIPLETT II, AUTHOR AND CON- 
SULTANT (FORMER CHIEF REPUBLICAN COUNSEL, SENATE 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS) 

Mr. Triplett. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and Distinguished 
Ranking Member. I am William C. Triplett II, and with the com- 
mittee’s permission I would like my prepared statement put in the 
record and I will speak just briefly off the cuff. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Certainly with no objection. Thank you. 

Mr. Triplett. Last week, they had a lot of fun with the rat meat 
story that was in the newspaper and on headlines and so forth. 
Chinese Supreme Court Judge was quoted, “The situation is really 
gray and has indeed caused great harm to the people.” Certainly, 
he is right. And he is talking about the Chinese people, but the ob- 
vious problem is that that stuff comes to us, too. 

There is three ways we can look at it. One is the adulterated food 
issue. The second one is their deficient health system. And the 
third one which I would like to talk about a little bit is pollution 
for thee, but not for me. One of the things we have known for a 
long time is that the Chinese cadres had their own farms. They 
don’t trust the food and so forth and so on. That is number one. 
The farmers themselves don’t trust their own food. They won’t eat 
what they produce, so they ship it to another province. Rich people 
are leaving the country and in the exit interviews they are being 
asked why are you leaving and the answer is because of food safety 
and so forth and so on. One of the other things is Chinese com- 
munist officials even have special filters on the buildings that they 
work in so that they don’t have to breathe the foul air. 

Now the issue of is this becoming our problem, I have a graph 
in the prepared statement that shows that in the last 3 years, Chi- 
nese agricultural imports are going up by about $¥2 billion a year. 
That is the first graph. And of course, imports of poultry are going 
up at an even higher rate. 

The question is can the Chinese solve the problem on their own? 
I don’t think that I know anybody who studies this closely who 
really thinks the Chinese can handle it themselves. I think the sys- 
tem is simply too corrupt and I think we are going to hear that 
from several of the witnesses today and so forth and so on. 

I would like to turn to what the Congress and the committee can 
do about it. First and foremost, I want to commend the committee 
for holding this hearing. That is the alpha, if you will, of the alpha 
and omega of solutions because without this kind of a hearing, then 
this issue will get lost with the other issues. 

The second end of the issue is this is the omega. And that is 
when China becomes a democratic country, then the people will de- 
mand safe food and safe food for them will then ultimately mean 
safe food for us. So we are between these two ends. The question 
is what to do in the middle? 

I have a lot of experience, as the chairman well knows, in arms 
smuggling of Chinese to terrorist countries and groups and so forth 
and so on. Smuggling is a real big deal. I would hope the com- 
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mittee would encourage the usual suspects to find out basically 
who is involved, who are the names, who are the corrupt officials 
and so forth and so on who are engaged in this food safety busi- 
ness. That is the first thing. Let us take names. 

The second thing is I think we need to change the terms of ref- 
erence. New York Times today had a big story about how we need 
$3 billion more for food inspection. I am generally sympathetic with 
that, but on the other hand if you look at the honey case, I am not 
sure how much money would be sufficient and I think the onus 
should go the other direction and that is the Chinese would basi- 
cally guarantee that their food is safe. 

The other thing is a question of draconian punishments. Con- 
gress has a history of imposing draconian punishments, the To- 
shiba case being the most famous example. And also this com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act. 

Third, I have included something called the strategic policy 
framework which was circulated in the last Congress and is essen- 
tially a way to organized looking at Chinese issues from a com- 
prehensive standpoint. So if you put the three together, take 
names, that is number one. Number two is change the terms of ref- 
erence. Number three, begin to talk about really draconian meas- 
ures against some of the people who are engaged in this and then 
do this all in a comprehensive way. I think that would be the best 
of my suggestions. Thank you very much for the opportunity to 
speak. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Triplett follows:] 
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TESTIMONY FOR THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia and Emerging Threats 


The Threat of China’s Unsafe Consumables 
May 8, 2013 
William C. Triplett, II 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members, thank you for the opportunity to appear 
here today. 


Does China face a serious food safety crisis? 

Inserting the words “China food safety” into the Internet leads to over 155 
million hits, none of them laudatory so far as a brief examination can tell. As a 
Seattle Times reporter noted recently, “It’s no secret that China has a tainted food 
problem.” ‘ And so it does. Therefore it is no wonder that Russia’s top health 
official this spring advised Russian citizens against visiting China and aimounced 
that he is considering restrictions on agricultural imports from China. " A problem 
evolves into a crisis when major newspapers begin leading with, “Chinese pupils 
die after drinking yoghurt [yogurt] laced with rat poison”, as London’s Guardian 
headlined last week.'" 

How is China ’s food safety crisis defined? 

Adulteration- 

This is essentially the tainted food aspect. Hundreds of cases of tainted or 
poisoned food originating in China had been reported even before the rat-ineat-for- 
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mutton story hit the international headlines last week. Even as the Chinese 
Government was announcing the rat meat story it reminded readers some of the 
more notorious cases: 

* liquor made with industrial alcohol [five dead] 

’''pork adulterated with clenbuterol 

’"melamine-laced infant formula [six dead and 300,000 injured] 

’"toxic gelatin for medicine capsules 

As a Chinese Supreme Court Judge was quoted, ‘The situation is really grave and 
has indeed caused great hann to the people.” ' 

China’s deficient and dangerous health system- 
On the deficiency side is the issue of the Chinese health system’s belated 
response to the current bird flu [H7N9] strain At least 27 people have died through 
early May and there is no indication that China’s health authorities are any closer 
to getting it under control. The Center for Disease Control is very concerned about 
possible “mutations” that would give it a person-to-person threat '' and there is 
additional concern that politics played a role in Chinese authorities holding back 
news of how widespread the epidemic really is'“. 

On a more dangerous note, it now appears that Chinese virus scientists are 
deliberately making new strains of the virus in the laboratory. Lord May of Oxford, 
a former top British scientist, has declared this practice “appalling irresponsibility” 
and accused tire Chinese research team of being “driven by blind ambition”. '"'This 
may be a case where Hollywood’s disaster movie producers were ahead of the 
curve. 

Pollution for thee but not for me. 

In April public radio’s “Marketplace” did an excellent three-part series 
entitled, “China’s Toxic Farms”.'' Soil, water and air pollution is taking an 
enormous toll on the Chinese people who eat, drink and breathe the results of 
China’s industrial practices. Looking at this and other reporting reveals the 
following: 

’"Many Chinese farms are so damaged from industrial pollution that the 
farmers won’t eat their own products. They ship it out to other provinces. ' 

’"The long-time system of secret organic farms just for Chinese Communist 
Party officials and the newly rich continues, in one case disguised as a “country 
club”. “ 
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*Cliinese Communist Party officials even have special air filters for their 
offices and residences so they won’t breathe the foul air. 

^China’s newly rich are making plans to leave the country and they list 
“food safety” as one of the driving issues.’"" 

’''Those with enough money in China are increasingly turning to food 
imports from other countries because they don’t trust the domestic product. 

One amusing case is that of Dulwich College in Beijing, an intemational 
high school based on the British model. A visit to their website reveals a large 
mound on the left hand side. It’s a climate-controlled dome which covers 
basketball courts and other outdoor recreational facilities. When the pollution in 
Beijing is too bad for the children to be out on their regular playgrounds, they can 
exercise here, a benefit denied the Chinese people for their children.” 

Is China’s food safety crisis now becoming our problem? 

In the summer of 1982 the Chinese began to show off their economic plans 
for South China to Americans. So, as Deputy Assistant United States Trade 
Representative in charge of China trade, I went to a little fishing village just across 
the border from Hong Kong. With the exception of bare-bulb electric lights, the 
little village looked like it had not changed in hiuidreds of years but the officials 
were very optimistic declaring that “such and such” will be built in tliis place and 
something else would be over there, and so on. 1 was polite but privately skeptical, 
pretty much a universal American view in those days. 

The little fishing village turned out to be the boom-town exporting zone 
known as Shenzhen and the Chinese have replicated that success in many parts of 
the country. In 1982 China’s trade witli the non-socialist world was in the 
neighborhood of $40 billion. Now, it’s well over a trillion dollars. 

This graph based on USDA figures shows Total Agricultural Imports from 
China for the past three years: 
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Even in recent difficult economic times, agriculture imports from China are rising 
about half a billion dollars per year. 
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And this graph shows US poultry imports from China, again based on USDA 
figures: 



Here we are looking at an increasing rale of increase as poultry imports went up by 
$10 million from 2010 to 201 1 and $27 million from 2011 to 2012. 


In 2011, “Food and Water Watch” produced an excellent monograph entitled 
“A Decade of Dangerous Food Imports from China”. Two years later, it appears 
the problem is worse rather than better. Last fall thousands of German children fell 
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ill after eating Chinese strawberries served to them in their school cafeterias.^' 

And just last month the FDA revealed that thanks to toxic battery recycling 
operations, rice imported from China showed lead levels 60 times above the 
recommended safe levels for children.”" 

One of the particular problems of dealing with toxic food imports from 
China is illustrated by the honey case. The FDA and others got onto the Chinese 
honey issue quite a while ago. The Department of Justice even raided some 
facilities but the consensus is that through a sophisticated international smuggling 
network, the Chinese honey producers have pretty well defeated all efforts to 
control them.'"" 

So the short answer, is “Yes, the Chinese food safety crisis is about to 
become our problem as well.” 

Can the Chinese solve the problem on their own? 

Last Friday the Chinese Ministry of Public Safety aud the Chinese press 
announced a major crackdown on food safety issues. Numbers were rolled out to 
show a big increase in criminal cases and successful prosecutions. They threw out 
the rat meat story to gain public and international attention. 

But how real was this? 

Dr. June Teufel Dreyer teaches Chinese Politics at the University of Miami 
and her textbook, The Chinese Political System, n ow in its eighth printing, is the 
standard in the area. When asked about this, she responded, “Corruption is the glue 
of China’s state-sponsored and state-dependent capitalism .” 

After looking at the Chinese Communist Party for over four decades, 1 
conclude that the system is just too comipt to institute any real reform that would 
impact the Chinese people or us in any meaningful way. 

Here is just one example: Levels of soil pollution in China, critical to any 
discussion of food safety, are a state secret and people who reveal state secrets go 
to jail". 

As another example, on the very day last week that one ann of the Chinese 
Communist Party was patting itself on the back for its efforts to control food safety 
issues, another arm was blocking a series of sensitive words on pollution from the 
Chinese internet.'" 
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What can be done? 

First and foremost, the Chairman is to be commended for shining the light 
on this obviously emerging threat to the American people. Without this hearing, 
the issue would fall away until the real crisis comes. In fact, 1 hope the Committee 
can expand the scope of its consideration to include pharmaceuticals and perhaps 
cosmetics. 

Second, as a practical matter, the only long term solution to this or any other 
China-related problem is for China to become a democratic country. A free press 
and officials accountable to the people will ensure that safe food, water and air are 
basic human rights and not just for the rich. If Chinese food is safe at home, we can 
have some confidence that what they send us will also be safe. I loiow the 
Chairman has been deeply engaged in promoting democracy and human rights in 
China for a long time and hope that others will join him. 

Third, we lack some basic data. In the case of Chinese arms sales to rogue 
regimes, we’ve known the cast of characters for decades but in the case of food 
safety, we don’t really know who in China prospers from having the system 
continue as it is. The Committee could task the relevant agencies to name some 
names and thus create a data base. 

Fourth, it’s time to change the tenns of reference. The FDA inspects perhaps 
1-2% of Chinese food exports to the United States. Given the experience of the 
honey case, I don’t think there is anywhere near enough taxpayer’s money to play 
whack-a-mole with the Chinese toxic exporters around the Pacific that would make 
any real difference. Nor should we. Why shoidd the taxpayers have to pay for 
Chinese companies to make lucrative exports to us? Shouldn’t the Chinese 
Government be guaranteeing the fitness of its very profitable exports? We could 
be in the absurd position of borrowing money from China to protect ourselves from 
Chinese poisoned food. 

Fifth, the Congress should be prepared to enforce draconian punishments in 
the event of a major food safety event. Twenty-five years ago the Japanese 
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industrial firm, Toshiba, thought restrictions on sensitive military technology 
exports to the then-Soviet Union didn’t apply to them. Congress stepped in, it cost 
the company half a billion dollars in lost trade with the United States but the 
problem was solved. Japan greatly upgraded its export regulations and is no longer 
a conduit for military technology to the wrong hands. The Congress has already in 
place the International Emergency Economic Powers Act, legislation which is 
under the jurisdiction of this Committee. President Obama used TEEPA in 201 0 to 
fine a major British bank $300 million for trading with Iran™'. Certainly we can do 
as much with our children’s healtli. 

Sixth, I would like to recommend that the “strategic policy framework for U. 
S. relations with the People’s Republic of China” be re-considered. It circulated in 
the previous Congress but did not advance due to the press of time. It offers a 
comprehensive way forward to deal with the problems we now face dealing with 
China on an ad hoc basis. I have attached a copy of the original proposal. 

Finally, this thought. Two Nobel Peace Prize winners were born within the 
borders of what is now the People’s Republic of China. One is in exile and the 
other one is in jail. Ours is President of the United States. It is this dichotomy that 
explains the fundamental problem of dealing with Beijing on food safety, Tibet, 
arms smuggling to rogue regimes or any of the other US-China issues. It also 
points to the difficulties we will have resolving them in the era before China 
becomes a democratic country. 


' "Questions Remain About Organic Foods Grown in China", Seattle Times, January 10, 2011 
" 'Russians should not visit China-Top Public Health Official", RIA Novosti, May 3, 2013 
"Chinese Pupils Die after drinking Yoghurt Laced with Rat Poison", Guardian, May 3, 2013 
China Vows Harsher Punishment of food-related crimes", Xinhua, May 3, 2013 
"Rat Meat Sold as Lamb in Latest China Food Scandal", AP, May 3, 2013 
"New Bird Flu Well-adapted to Infect People", CNN, April 12, 2013 
"China's Actions in Flu Cases Draw Critics", The New York Times, April 10, 2013 
'"Appalling Irresponsibility'", The Independent [London], May 2, 2013 
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http:www.marl<GtplacG.org/world/chiaa's-toxic-harvGst 
^ ibid 

"In China, What you Eat Tells Who You Are", Los Angeles Times, September 16, 2011 
"The Privileges of China's Elite Include Purified Air", New York Times, November 4, 2011 
" "Why China's Rich Want to Leave", The Atlantic, April 11, 2013 
Marketplace op. cit 

"Why Leave Job in Beijing? To Breath", Wall Street Journal, April 13, 2013 

'"You get what you pay for'. The Hidden Price of Food from China", Spiegel, October 17, 2012 
"Thanks to Recycled Batteries", Daily Mail [London], April 11, 2013 

"Asian Honey, Banned in Europe, is Flooding U. S. Grocery Shelves", Food Safety News, August 15, 2011 
With permission 

"Report on Mainland China's Soil pollution a 'state secret"'. South China Morning Post [Hong Kong], February 26, 
2013 

Withheld to protect source 

Press Release, US Department of Justice, August 18, 2010 

H.Res. U.S. RELATIONS WITH CHINA 

Setting forth a strategic poiicy framework for U.S. reiations with the Peopie's 
Repubiic of China to guide matters before the House of Representatives. 

Whereas 

Relations between the United States and China will be key to Americans' peace and prosperity 
for decades to come, but successive U.S. administrations have failed to provide a guiding strategy or 
framework for U.S. policy toward China, inviting conflicting and internally contradictory policy pursuits; 

There is a time-honored bond of friendship between the American and Chinese peoples, but 
the Government of China has continued to oppress the people of China by denying basic human rights, 
such as freedom of speech and religion, and suppressing minority groups; 

The PRC has become a formidable economic power and a significant trading partner to the 
betterment of American consumers and businesses who enjoy access to decent quality, low-cost 
Chinese goods, but the PRC has repeatedly violated WTO rules and U.S. export controls laws, engaged in 
industrial and cyber espionage, and infringed U.S. patent and other intellectual property rights; 

The U.S. has a historic commitment to freedom of the seas, strategic partnerships with Japan 
and Taiwan, strong defense alliances and cooperation with regional allies, but the PRC is pursuing a 
rapid military buildup that challenges U.S. defense capabilities and the stability and security of friends 
and allies in Fast Asia and the Pacific. 

Successive U.S. administrations have worked to achieve more transparency and confidence in 
China's reiatlonship with the U.S. and Chinese activities worldwide, but China continues to regard the 
United States as its principal strategic adversary and to expand its military, intelligence and economic 
reach globaliy, including a significant Intelligence presence within the United States. 
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Therefore be it Resolved, that House of Representatives shall measure such bills and resolutions as may 
be considered by this Body or its Committees of Jurisdiction concerning or affecting U.S. relations with 
China against these guiding strategic U.S. objectives: 

To sustain and deploy clear and unambiguous defense and intelligence capabilities to resist any 
resort to force or other forms of coercion that would Jeopardize the peace and stability of the 
Asia/Pacific region or the security of U.S. friends and allies; 

To exert interna! pressure on the Chinese government to support liberalization, transparency, 
democratization and human rights; 

To engage with the Chinese government to eliminate, on the basis of strict reciprocity, 
outstanding disagreements; 

To convey clearly to Beijing that responsible behavior on their part will create the possibility for 
a genuine partnership to our mutual advantage, while any unacceptable behavior will incur 
costs that would outweigh any gains; 

To prevent the transfer of technology, intellectual property or equipment that would make a 
substantial contribution to Chinese military capability; and 

To ensure a robust economy and self-sufficiency at home as the surest means of providing 
leverage to deal with China on all fronts. 

Resolved further, that any and all Authorization or Appropriations Bills reported to the Full House for 
consideration shall be accompanied by a Report setting forth their compliance with these principles. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. And Ms. Lovera 

STATEMENT OF MS. PATTY LOVERA, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
FOOD & WATER WATCH 

Ms. Lovera. Good afternoon. My name is Patty Lovera and I am 
the assistant director of Food & Water Watch. We are a nonprofit 
consumer advocacy organization and we appreciate the opportunity 
to present testimony on this important topic. 

As we have discussed, the United States is increasingly reliant 
on imported food and China is in the position as the world’s largest 
agricultural economy to send us a lot of the food that we are im- 
porting. We import over 1 billion pounds of fruits and vegetables 
from China every year and over 1 billion pounds of fish and sea- 
food. For some products, like apple juice and garlic, China has al- 
ready started to replace domestic production of crops that we have 
traditionally grown here. And it is not just fresh produce or even 
fruits and vegetables and seafood. We are increasingly bringing in 
processed foods and the ingredients that we use in processed foods. 

In 2010, we imported 81 million pounds of spices and 41 million 
pounds of pasta and baked goods from China. 

I have included some charts with a lot more data on these trends 
in the written testimony that I have submitted. 

Food safety problems in China have obviously been making head- 
lines for a while. We spoke already about contamination of foods 
with melamine. The one point I will add to the melamine story is 
why melamine was in the food. So melamine is an ingredient in 
plastics and it has been intentionally added to these food products 
to try to artificially increase the nitrogen contents in those foods, 
to attempt to beat laboratory tests for protein levels. So this was 
not an accidental contamination. This was intentional adulterated 
with an economic motive, to try to beat laboratory tests. 

So despite very public efforts in recent years by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to crack down on food safety problems, it is kind of a con- 
tinual feed of bad news from the food safety front from China. We 
have heard a lot of these examples already. 

I do want to spend a minute talking about what our Government 
is doing in terms of protecting U.S. consumers with our oversight 
of these imports. We have already heard that the FDA can inspect 
less than 2 percent of imported produce, processed food, and sea- 
food which we think almost guarantees that some unsafe Chinese 
products are going to make their way on to our store shelves. 

The FDA opened its first office in China in 2008. However, the 
few FDA inspectors in China are overwhelmed by the sheer size of 
the nation’s food production including an estimated 1 million food 
processing companies. In Fiscal Year 2012, FDA conducted ten in- 
spections of food facilities in China. 

When it comes to meat and poultry imports, that is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Agriculture. And we are not yet import- 
ing meat and poultry for human consumption from China, but that 
process is underway and we are concerned about the way that 
USDA is regulating imports of these products from other countries 
and what that will mean if China does get approved. The USDA 
recently announced in 2009 that it made a major change to its 
oversight of imports by ending annual in-depth audit visits it 
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would make to exporting countries. Now they are relying on a self- 
reporting tool for countries as a substitute. And that means they 
are going to do those audit visits every 3 years instead of annually. 
So if we reach a point and the process is ongoing now where China 
gets approved as equivalent to send processed chicken products 
here, we worry that that is the process the USDA will use and it 
is clearly not sufficient. 

Just a few recommendations that we would have about what we 
can be doing on the U.S. front to protect consumers from this situa- 
tion? We think in the big picture it is really important to think 
about that this is not an unforeseeable outcome. This is not an ac- 
cident. We are combining trade policy that makes the U.S. more 
and more reliant on importing food with a food safety regulatory 
system that is not up to the job of dealing with that rising tide of 
imports. So in addition to examining our trade policy, we think we 
also need to really take a hard look at the changes we need to 
make to our food safety programs. 

So specifically, we think the USDA should conduct an entirely 
new investigation before allowing Chinese poultry products to be 
exported to the United States. If these imports are approved, 
USDA should permanently assign inspection personnel to China so 
that the exporting plants receive regular visits by USDA inspec- 
tors. 

When it comes to the FDA, they need the resources to conduct 
more inspections in food facilities in China rather than relying on 
third party certifications of the safety practices used by exporting 
firms. So this is a model that is being proposed under new food 
safety legislation that would make the FDA very reliant on using 
third parties to verify that food from other countries is safe. We 
don’t think that is adequate for U.S. consumers. It is the govern- 
ment’s job to do these safety inspections. So we are quite concerned 
about that. 

And then finally, consumers do have one tool right now to protect 
themselves which is country of origin labeling which is mandatory, 
thanks to Federal law. It covers meat, seafood, fruits and vegeta- 
bles and some nuts, but there are problems in the coverage of that 
labeling program because of the way that USDA has defined the 
word processed. The law says processed foods don’t get a label. 
USDA wrote an incredibly broad definition of processed, so a lot of 
forms of these foods that should be covered are not required to 
have a label. So we think that USDA should change that definition 
so consumers get more coverage of the country of origin label. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lovera follows:] 
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My name is Patty Lovera, and I am the assistant director of Food & Water Watch, a 
nonprofit consumer advocacy organization. Thank you for the opportunity to present 
testimony on this important topic. 

Introduction 


The United States is increasingly reliant on imported food. The U.S. Government 
Accountability Office [GAO) reports that from 2000 through 2011, the percentage of food 
consumed in the United States that was imported rose from 9 percent to over 16 percent, 
and food imports increased by an average of 10 percent each year for seven years.i 
According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) Economic Research Service, the 
food groups with the highest share of imports are fresh fish and shellfish (85 percent in 
2009} and fruits and nuts (38 percent in 2009).^ 

China is a growing supplier of the United State’s food imports. China is the largest 
agricultural economy in the world and one of the biggest agricultural exporters.^ It is the 
world’s leading producer of many foods Americans eat: apples, tomatoes, peaches, 
potatoes, garlic, sweet potatoes, pears, peas — the list goes on and on."* It is also a leading 
producer of many of the inputs used to make processed food, for example ascorbic add, or 
vitamin C, producing about 80 percent of the world supply.^ 

But the poorly controlled expansion of China's economy has often been fueled by excess 
pollution, treacherous working conditions, and dangerous foods and products that pose 
significant risks to consumers in China and worldwide. China’s food manufacturers often 
found to cut corners and substitute dangerous ingredients to boost sales. 

Food safety problems in China have been making headlines around the world for quite a 
while, especially after several rounds of publicity concerning contamination of foods with a 
chemical, normally used to make plastic, called melamine. The chemical has been 
intentionally added to different food products in China, usually to try to artificially increase 
the nitrogen content in attempt to pass tests for protein levels. 
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In 2007, the U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) received reports of 17,000 pet 
illnesses, including 4,000 dog and cat deaths, believed to be the result of melamine 
contamination in imported Chinese gluten used to make pet food,® Sixty million packages of 
pet food were recalled in the United States.’ The potential health impacts were not 
necessarily limited to pet food, however, because some of the melamine-contaminated pet 
food was redirected to hog farms. Thousands of hogs that ate the contaminated food were 
put to death in an effort to keep melamine-contaminated meat from entering the food 
supply,** But the FDA and USDA still allowed 56,000 hogs that ate melamine-tainted pet 
food to be processed into pork, which was then sold at supermarkets.** 

By 2008, the FDA had identified melamine in imported wheat gluten and rice protein from 
China (used in pet food), prompting rejections of 44 percent and 32 percent of these 
products, respectively.’® While the FDA stopped these shipments, pet food imports from 
China continued to rise and reached 79 million pounds in 2010.” 

Pet food turned out to be only the tip of the melamine iceberg. Because melamine was 
widely used in China to adulterate dairy products such as milk powder, processed food 
products including candy, hot cocoa, flavored drinks and, most tragically, infant formula 
contained the chemical,” An infant formula scandal erupted just before the 2008 Beijing 
Olympics and ultimately an estimated 300,000 infants and children in China were sickened 
by melamine; more than 12,000 were hospitalized.” At least six children died.” 

Melamine-tainted milk was also exported worldwide. The New Zealand-based food 
company Fonterra became caught up in the melamine scandal through a joint venture with 
the Chinese dairy company Sanlu that was implicated in the melamine crisis.” The scandal 
played out across the globe, ending up in the food supplies of companies including Mars, 
Unilever, Heinz, Cadbury and Yum! Brands, Inc. (which owns Pizza Hut, KFC, Taco Bell and 
other fast food chains).’® 

While the melamine crisis may be the most widely covered Chinese food safety scandal, 
unfortunately it was not an isolated incident. International media sources routinely cover 
food safety problems originating in China, ranging from widespread smuggling of products 
like honey to avoid tariffs and food safety restrictions,” mislabeled products 
“transshipped” through another country but produced in China,’** and importing countries 
discovering violations of pesticide or other food safety regulations, 

A 2013 report by a food industry analyst found that among reported food violations in 
Chinese products, the most frequent cause was pesticides, followed by pathogen 
contamination. The report cited 32 pesticides found in laboratory testing of Chinese foods, 
mostly in produce, fruit and spices and noted that "economically motivated adulteration" is 
a persistent issue in food production in China.’® 


These food safety problems have not gone unnoticed by consumers in the United States or 
China. After more than a decade of increased food imports from China, U.S. consumers are 
extremely wary, with one 2011 poll revealing that participants picked China 81 percent of 
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the time when asked to choose two countries they perceived as having the least food safety 
oversight.™ Chinese consumers are not much more confident about their domestic food 
supply. A 2011 survey found that food safety is a major concern for almost 70 percent of 
Chinese consumers^i and there are regular reports of Chinese tourists emptying store 
shelves in other countries in search of infant formula not produced in China. 

One tool that U.S. consumers do have is labeling. Thanks to federal labeling requirements, 
country of origin labeling is required for beef, pork, lamb, chicken, goat meat, wild and 
farm-raised fish and shellfish, perishable agricultural commodities (fruits and vegetables), 
peanuts, pecans, ginseng, and macadamia nuts. But these labeling rules do not apply to 
processed forms of these foods, and the USDA's definition of processing is far too broad, 
which excludes many foods from the labeling requirement. The U.S. rules for labeling meat 
have also been challenged at the World Trade Organization (WTO), resulting in a process of 
revising the rules that is ongoing. 

U.S. Food Imports From China 

After Joining the World Trade Organization in 2001, China's food exports to the United 
States tripled to 4,1 billion pounds of food in 2012.^2 [j, addition to Chinese firms exporting 
to the United States, U.S. food and agribusiness companies have capitalized on China’s 
cheap labor costs and weak regulations, hoping to sell to a growing class of Chinese 
consumers and export to the United States, 

Total U.S. food imports from China fell during the economic recession, but over the past 
four years, imports have increased by about 250 million pounds, a 7 percent increase from 
2009 to 2Q12P Fruits and vegetables (primarily frozen and processed) make up most of 
the U.S. imports from China, amounting to 1.6 billion pounds and 41 percent of imported 
food products. 1,2 billion pounds of fresh, frozen and processed fish and seafood products 
made up about a third of imports (30 percent.)™ 

Most Chinese exports to the United States are fruits and vegetables that can be harvested 
and processed with lower labor costs in China than elsewhere, undercutting U.S. farmers. 
As the world’s largest apple producer, for example, China's apple juice concentrate exports 
supply a growing share of American’s apple juice. By 2007, half the garlic Americans ate 
was grown in China, although that figure fell to 31 percent in 2011 as the recession and 
falling dollar dampened import demand.^s Before China entered the WTO, the United States 
produced about 70 percent of the garlic Americans consumed.^^ Over the past decade, 
imports of Chinese garlic more than quadrupled, while U.S. garlic cultivation dropped by a 
third. 

The millions of pounds of imports from China represent a considerable portion of the food 
eaten by U.S. consumers. For example, in 2011: 

• Eighty percent of the tilapia Americans ate came from the 382,2 million pounds of 
imports from China. 
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• The United States imported 367 million gallons of apple juice from China, 
amounting to almost half (49.6 percent) of U.S. consumption. 

• The 70.7 million pounds of cod imported from China amounted to just more than 
half (51 percent) of U.S. consumption. 

• The 217.5 million pounds of imported garlic was 31.3 percent of U.S. consumption, 

• The 39.3 million pounds of frozen spinach represented 11 percent of U.S. 
consumption. (For more import quantities, see chart in Appendix I.) 

Other Chinese exports include processed foods and food ingredients, products which most 
consumers purchase without considering where they came from. China is a leading 
supplier to the United States of ingredients like xylitol, used as a sweetener in candy, and 
sorbic acid, a preservative.^’ China supplies around 85 percent of U.S. imports of artificial 
vanilla, as well as many vitamins that are frequently added to food products, like folic acid 
and thiamine.^*' By 2007, 90 percent of America's vitamin C supplements came from China, 
and by 2010, China supplied the United States with 88 million pounds of candy The 
United States also imported 102 million pounds of sauces, including soy sauce; 81 million 
pounds of spices; 79 million pounds of dog and cat food; and 41 million pounds of pasta 
and baked goods from China in 2010.^^ 

U. S. Regulation of Chinese Food Imports 

U.S. oversight of Chinese food processors has not remotely kept pace with the growth in 
imports. Though the Food and Drug Administration prevented 9,000 unsafe Chinese 
products from entering the country between 2006 and 2010,’’ it is not because of vigilant 
inspection at U.S borders and ports. The agency’s low inspection rate — less than 2 percent 
of imported produce, processed food and seafood” — almost guarantees that unsafe 
Chinese products are making their way into American grocery stores. 

Other importers of food from China have instituted more intensive testing regimes for 
Chinese imports. From 2004 to 2009, Japan tested between 15 and 18 percent of food 
products from China, and up to 38 percent of frozen vegetables.” 

In 2007, the FDA's director of the Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition stated that 
the growing Chinese food exports have "outstretched and outgrown the regulatory system 
for imports in the U.S."” During the melamine-tainted pet food crisis, it took the FDA one 
month to even identify their regulatory counterparts in China.” 

In 2007, China consented to allow FDA inspectors to be stationed in China, and the FDA 
opened its first office in 2008.” However, the few FDA inspectors in China were 
overwhelmed by the sheer size of the nation’s food production, including an estimated 1 
million food-processing companies.” Between 2001 and 2008, the FDA inspected 46 food 
firms in China — less than six a year.” After the spate of import scandals, the FDA 
increased inspections, but still only conducted 13 food inspections in China from June 2009 
to June 2010.'” In fiscal year 2012, FDA conducted 10 inspections of food facilities in 
China.” Recently, the agency instituted a sampling program for Salmonella for pet food, pet 
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treats and pet nutritional supplements, but only for domestic products.'*^ The new testing 
program does not cover imports, despite the large volume and troubled safety record of pet 
food and treats imported from China. 

Meat and poultry imports are the responsibility of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Until 
2009, FSIS conducted in-depth annual on-site audits of countries eligible to export meat, 
poultry and egg products to the United States. The department recently announced that in 
2009 it made a major change to this system by ending annual visits to exporting countries, 
and instead starting to rely on a "Self-Reporting Tool” for countries as a substitute to 
annual audit visits. With this change, USDA began conducting audit visits every three years 
instead of annually and the agency stopped the practice of publishing the audit results of 
individual foreign meat, poultry, egg plants that exported products to the United States. 
This weakening of oversight of foreign meat and poultry producers does not yet impact 
products from China, because the country has not yet been approved to ship these products 
to the United States. But China is in the process of being certified “equivalent" to U.S. meat 
inspection standards and therefore eligible to export products. 

Poultry 

The USDA's actions with regard to China's interest in exporting poultry products to the 
United States offers a telling example of how the pressure to increase trade can leave food 
safety concerns as a lower priority. Currently, the United States does not permit poultry 
imports from China. U.S. agribusinesses have invested heavily in Chinese chicken 
production and processing - both to feed Chinese consumers and as a future export 
platform to U.S, consumers - and they have been working to get USDA approval for Chinese 
poultry exports to the United States. 

in 2006, the USDA rapidly finalized China's request to begin exporting processed chicken to 
the United States the very same day as a visit from China’s president.'*'* This action 
apparently prompted China to resume negotiations over lifting its ban on American beef, 
instituted in 2003 after the discovery of mad cow disease in the state of Washington.'>5 

Despite the Bush Administration’s public blessing of Chinese chicken, the USDA's internal 
inspection reports of Chinese poultry facilities showed egregious food safety problems, 
including mishandling raw chicken throughout the processing areas, failing to perform E. 
coli and Salmonella testing, and routinely using dirty tools and equipment.'*** As these 
internal reports emerged. Congress refused to implement the Bush Administration 
proposal, effectively maintaining a ban on Chinese poultry imports,'*^ 

China contended the U.S. prohibition against chicken, produced in unsafe plants with 
insufficient inspection, was an illegal trade barrier. The World Trade Organization agreed 
in September 2010,'*® The same month, China announced it would impose high tariffs on 
American chicken products for allegedly being priced too cheaply.'*® 

in January 2011, Chinese President Hu Jintao again visited the United States, cementing 
tens of billion of dollars in trade deals with the Obama Administration,**® Shortly after this 
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visit, the USDA announced new steps it had taken to honor China’s request to export 
chicken to the United StatesA^ 

Currently, the USDA’s Food Safety and Inspection Service is working through the steps to 
approve China as an exporter of poultry products to the United States, with the next step in 
the approval process expected to be completed in the fall. This process continues to 
proceed, even as the poultry sector in China is suffering mounting economic damage from a 
growing avian influenza outbreak.^^ 

The processed poultry products being considered for approval are supposed to be made in 
Chinese plants from birds that have been sent from "approved” sources, including the 
United States or Canada, but not China, But without stationing USDA inspectors in Chinese 
processing plants, it will be virtually impossible to verify that these products are made 
from birds from approved sources rather than Chinese producers. 

Organic and Third Party Certification 

Organic products from China have not been immune from food safety concerns. Organic 
beans and berries imported from China have been rejected by the FDA for high pesticide 
levels, despite the fact that synthetic pesticides are not allowed under the USDA organic 
label.53 More recently, testing conducted by U.S. media outlets found pesticide 
contamination of an organic ginger product sold in the United States.®"* 

According to USDA's National Organic Program, from 1995 to 2006, the value of organic 
food exported from China rose from $300,000 to $350 million and vegetables, field crops 
and tea were China's largest organic exports.®® In 2006, there were 496 operations in China 
certified as meeting U.S. organic standards and by 2010 that number had risen to 649 
operations,®® 

In the United States, the USDA sets organic standards and third party certifiers are 
responsible for inspecting farms and food processors to ensure they are meeting the 
standards. In 2010, the USDA visited China to conduct an audit of four of the ten certifiers 
operating there. The agency reported that conditions "pose challenging oversight duties 
and responsibilities for certifying agents operating in China. Additionally, the size of 
China’s land mass and higher financial margins in the organic industry could pose potential 
for fraud, especially by those outside of the organic certification system.”®^ 

In 2010, USDA banned one of the third party certifiers operating in China because the 
organization used Chinese government employees to inspect state-controlled farms,®® But 
the challenge of operating truly independent third party auditing or inspection operations 
in China is not isolated to organic certification. 

The FDA Food Safety Modernization Act, which became law in January 2011, instructs the 
FDA to establish a reliable system of audits conducted by foreign governments or other 
third parties for imported foods. A 2012 GAO report outlines the significant obstacles to 
doing this.®’ FDA has struggled in the past to oversee inspection activities conducted on 
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contract to the agency by state governments, <>“ a task that should be much simpler than 
coordinating with third parties and foreign governments around the world, To build the 
infrastructure and IT system necessary to oversee third party certifiers in countries such as 
China, where third parties and even government agencies must be accredited by another 
government agency,®^ seems like it will be an extraordinarily challenging project for the 
agency. 

Chi na's Fo od Safety System 

Chinese officials have readily acknowledged the country’s food system as ''grim,"'’^ The 
country's decentralized and overlapping regulatory system has not been able to address 
China’s sprawling food-processing industry. Repeated government efforts to reform food 
safety rules have so far failed to stem the tide of adulterated food. After a major food safety 
law from 2009 went into effect, a professor at the Chinese Academy of Governance stated 
that poor coordination between agencies, lackluster enforcement and inadequate 
government oversight hindered the enforcement of food safety laws.®^ It remains to be 
seen if an overhaul of the food safety system, announced in 2012, will manage to 
coordinate efforts government-wide and tighten food safety standards,®"' 

The situation for Chinese consumers can be more dire than what U.S. and other export 
customers face, China usually exports the highest-quality food the country produces, 
leaving Chinese consumers vulnerable to the lower-quality products that remain.®® 

Reports on food safety problems since 2009 yield a long list of problems in both the 
domestic food supply and exported products. One persistent trend is "economically 
motivated adulteration," or what has been described as a culture of adulteration in China’s 
agricultural sector.®® Melamine contamination in Chinese food continues to be a problem, 
with a crackdown on melamine in milk powder in 2010 resulting in 96 arrests and 26 
public officials being fired®® and U.S. regulators finding high levels of melamine in a dog 
food shipment in January 201 1.®" After increased attention to the problem of melamine, 
some Chinese dairy producers appear to have switched to a new protein adulterant that is 
even more difficult to detect — hydrolyzed leather protein made from scraps of animal 
skin,®® 

Even veterinary drugs banned in China — such as clenbuterol, administered to animals to 
give them leaner meat and pinker skin — remain widely used in China despite years of 
documented consumer illnesses from residues in meat and organs,®" and controversies 
over athletes avoiding meat for fear of testing positive for the performance enhancing drug. 

Honey from China has continued to be a source of controversy. Illegal antibiotics are 
commonly found in Chinese honey imports. China dominates the international honey 
market and became the largest U.S. honey source after joining the WTO, supplying more 
than 70 million pounds by 2006.®® For years, regulators had closely scrutinized Chinese 
honey for drug residues, including one that can be fatal.®® In 2010, the FDA seized large 
amounts of Chinese honey after finding illegal antibiotics.®® 
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Another trend is pesticide residues that remain on fruit, vegetables and processed foods 
when they enter the food supply. China is the world's largest pesticide producer and 
exporter.^* In 2010, Chinese authorities found a banned, highly toxic pesticide in cowpeas, 
a legume similar to black-eyed peas.™ China has largely failed to address illegal or 
dangerous chemical residues on food, evident in its weak maximum residue levels. The 
United States has established maximum residue levels [MRLs) for 77 pesticides used in 
garlic production and 112 pesticides used in apples orchards; of these, China has only 2 and 
23 MRLs, respectively.™ 

Since 2009, the Chinese government has made a point of making public displays of 
enforcing food safety rules, inspecting food facilities and punishing people connected with 
tainted food. News reports frequently reference millions of inspections of facilities and 
frequent "crackdowns” on particular products. A search of news reports reveals a variety of 
enforcement efforts: 

• The scandal over melamine-contaminated infant formula led to the execution of two 
people and prison terms for dairy company executives, 

• In 2011, industry and commerce authorities reported 62,000 cases of substandard 
food, leading to 43,000 unlicensed operations being shut down and 251 cases being 
sent to the judicial system. ™ 

• A 2011 crackdown on food safety violations resulted in 2,000 arrests and 4,900 
businesses being closed.™ 

• The Chinese news agency Xinhua reported in June 2012 that authorities shut down 
5,700 unlicensed food businesses and discovered 15,000 cases of "substandard food" 
so far that year.™ 

• in early May 2013, news reports described a Chinese government campaign to 
break up a fake meat operation, leading to arrests of more than 900 people accused 
of passing off more than $1 million of rat meat as mutton,®^ 

Ironically, the recent discovery of more than 7,000 dead pigs in the Huangpu River was 
actually described in some media reports as "an encouraging step forward in Chinese 
public health,” because it indicated that rather than sell diseased animals into the food 
supply, producers dumped them into the river instead.82 

But despite the concerted effort to show that the government is tough on food safety 
violators, problems persist. A small sample of recent food safety problems: 

• In 2010, a scandal erupted over the use of food coloring and bleach to plump up 
shriveled old peas so they would appear fresh.®^ 

" Authorities detected plasticizers, chemicals linked to immune and reproductive 
system damage, in samples of a leading brand of a common distilled white liquor.™ 

• Testing by Greenpeace of 18 varieties of tea found that every sample contained at 
least three different kinds of pesticides. 12 of the samples showed traces of banned 
pesticides.™ 
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• In September 2012, FDA refused 10 shipments of canned mushrooms from China 
due to pesticide contamination, resulting in the Chinese government halting exports 
of canned mushrooms to the United States,®'’ 

• China Central Television reported in 2012 that testing of preserved fruit from 16 
different companies found excessive pigments, bleaching agents and preservatives, 
as well as incorrect expiration dates.®^ 

• The Xinhua News Agency reported in 2012 that wholesale vegetable dealers in 
Shandong province were found spraying cabbages with formaldehyde, presumably 
to preserve them during transport without refrigeration.®® 

• A 2012 report noted that fish vendors in Beijing were using a chemical used for 
temporary dental fillings to tranquilize fish during transport. ®‘’ 

Another recurring theme is lack of transparency. China's food safety enforcement system 
lacks the transparency necessary to warn the public about dangerous products or deter 
dangerous food-processing practices, The USDA reports that the Chinese government 
zealously guards the food safety data it collects, making it difficult to impartially evaluate 
China's food safety performance.®® In 2010, some officials criticized regional authorities 
that publicized a widespread case of pesticide adulteration rather than obeying the 
"unspoken rule" of keeping food safety problems hidden from the public.®® The father of 
one child sickened by melamine-tainted milk powder was jailed, and eventually paroled, 
for his activism on the issue,®® 

Lack of transparency is also evident in an ongoing problem with imported pet treats from 
China. Since 2007, thousands of American dogs have fallen ill or died after eating chicken 
jerky treats made in China. The FDA reports "from 2003, when China first approached the 
USDA about poultry exports, to 2011, the volume of pet food exports (regulated by the 
FDA) to the United States from China has grown 85-fold.’'®® In August 2012, four months 
after visiting Chinese processing plants that export pet treats to the United States, the FDA 
published inspection reports that revealed that the factories refused to allow U.S. 
inspectors to collect samples for independent analysis,®"* Ultimately, testing done by the 
New YorkDepartment of Agriculture and Markets found contamination of some of the 
treats with residues of an undisclosed antibiotic, triggering voluntary recalls of the 
products by the manufacturer.®® 

U.S. Po lic i es to Addre ss Unsafe Food Imports 

The WTO’s Agreement on Agriculture has been a failure for farmers in the United States 
and has encouraged the growth of export platforms in places like China that benefit from 
low wages and weak regulatory standards, putting consumers around the world at risk. 
Congress and the Obama administration must revisit the current trade agenda to make 
public health, environmental standards and consumer safety the highest priorities when 
making decisions about trade policy. Specifically: 
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The USDA should restart the process of determining if China’s poultry inspection 
system is equivalent to the U.S. system and conduct an entirely new investigation 
before allowing Chinese poultry products to be exported to the United States, 

The USDA needs the resources to increase current levels of inspection of imported 
meat and poultry. If Chinese poultry products are approved for export to the United 
States, the USDA should permanently assign inspection personnel to China so that 
the exporting plants receive regular visits by USDA inspectors. 

The FDA needs the resources to effectively inspect the growing volume of food 
imports from China and other countries. Congress and the Obama Administration 
must instruct and provide adequate funding for the FDA to increase import 
inspections, and to increase the rigor of those inspections to include testing for 
pathogens and chemical, pesticide and drug residues, and to increase inspection of 
processed food ingredients. 

The FDA needs the resources to conduct inspections in food facilities in China, 
rather than relying on third-party certifications of the safety practices used by 
exporting firms. The use of third-party certifications in China has already been 
shown to be questionable in the certification used for organic products and in pilot 
projects on aquaculture conducted by the FDA. This type of system should not be 
used as a substitute for safety inspection by U.S. government inspectors. 

The USDA should close the loopholes In the current country of origin labeling rules 
and expand them to processed meats, fruits and vegetables. Congress should also 
require mandatory country of origin labeling for foods not currently covered by 
existing law, to require basic manufacturing information about where, and by what 
company, processed foods were produced. 
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A PPENDIX 2 


Total Food Imports from China 
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Total food imports from China fell during the economic recession, but over the past four 
years, imports have increased by about 250 million pounds, a 7 percent increase from 2009 
to 2012. 
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Fruits and vegetables (primarily frozen and processed) made up the plurality of imports 
from China, amounting to 1,6 billion pounds and 41 percent of the imported food products. 
The 1.2 billion in fresh, frozen and processed fish and seafood products made up about a 
third of the imports (30 percent). 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. Ms. Richardson. 

STATEMENT OF MS. SOPHIE RICHARDSON, CHINA DIRECTOR, 
HUMAN RIGHTS WATCH 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thanks to the 
members of the subcommittee for holding this timely 

Mr. Rohrabacher. We are going to need you a little closer to the 
mic or whatever we can do there. 

Ms. Richardson. How is that? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. That is great. 

Ms. Richardson. In Human Rights Watch’s view, the integrity 
of products made in China, whether they are for domestic con- 
sumption or for export is directly related to the government’s re- 
spect for the freedom of expression, access to information, and the 
independence of the legal system. In other words, the lack of pro- 
tections, the lack of upholding these particular rights make it ex- 
tremely difficult to ensure whether products are safe, whether 
products are what they say they are, or whether consumers here 
or there have any means of real effective redress. 

In one particularly telling example of the Chinese Government’s 
choice to suppress information as Mr. Keating referred to in his 
opening remarks, Chinese journalists were ready in the early sum- 
mer of 2008 to report the melamine scandal but because of the ban 
on bad news in the run up to the 2008 Olympics, those journalists 
were not allowed to report that story until much later in the year 
by which point 300,000 kids had gotten sick and at least 6 had 
died. So the government was perfectly willing to suppress news 
even that which posed a clear public safety threat. 

It is also worth noting that in November 2010 a Beijing court 
sentenced a man named Zhao Lianhai to 2 V 2 years in prison on 
charges of causing a public disturbance which we found particu- 
larly ironic description of the actions of man who in the face of his 
own child’s melamine-induced illness had sought to organize other 
parents to file a class action lawsuit. Even now 5 years later, it is 
not hard to find newspaper articles about Chinese consumers ei- 
ther going abroad specifically for the purpose of or incidental to 
outside travel purchasing baby milk formula because concerns 
about those products still run so deep. 

To us, it is of equal concern the range of issues on which the Chi- 
nese domestic press and the international press continue to be pre- 
vented from reporting in a timely manner, whether it is about 
chemical spills, infectious disease outbreaks or public unrest in re- 
sponse to environmental problems. This puts all of us at risk. 

I think the problems aren’t just a question of what does or 
doesn’t make it into a newspaper or what products make it into an 
export stream, but also about what kinds of information ordinary 
people inside China can have access to. I have also submitted into 
the record a report we wrote in 2011 about the lead poisoning of 
children in four provinces in China. These were children of people 
who either worked in battery factories or lived near facilities that 
processed products made with lead. None of those facilities oper- 
ated in compliance with domestic laws on health and safety obliga- 
tions. Many of them were operating in violation of close-down or- 
ders. Several of them had been fined, but paid the fines and contin- 
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ued to operate. And we think this was largely a result of commin- 
gling of economic and political interests in those areas. It is a com- 
mon dynamic across the country. 

Parents of sick children were repeatedly thwarted, not only in 
their efforts to get accurate tests. Parents told us repeatedly about 
being given falsified test results. Parents who went to the provin- 
cial capital to file complaints or try to file lawsuits were turned 
back. Some of them, in fact, were arrested, essentially in pursuit 
of simply trying to get accurate diagnoses and some sort of com- 
pensation or assistance for their gravely-ill children. 

I think it is the case that while there are more regulations than 
rhetoric now particularly coming out of the new leadership about 
pollution and about public health, it is very hard to see how those 
have become actionable tools for people to get educated, get help, 
or hold officials or companies to account. 

On the question of what remains to be done, clearly, and many 
people at this table are much better equipped to talk about the reg- 
ulatory regimes and what fixes there need to be taken than I am, 
but this is obviously I think consistent with, for example, ICE’s 
problems and even accessing the facilities to check for prison-made 
goods. There is a long history of the challenges of inspections inside 
the country. 

But I think it is also not just a question of regulation of inspec- 
tion regimes. There are issues about information, freedom of ex- 
press, at stake. And I think it is not just up to the State Depart- 
ment or specific cabinet members to raise those issues. I think it 
is very clear that for the FDA, for their agencies to talk about ac- 
cess to information and freedom of expression in China is more 
meaningful than it ever has been in the past. 

I also think there is a lot of room for U.S. officials from a variety 
of agencies to take these issues up with counterparts other than 
the Foreign Ministry or the Ministry of Health, such as the Su- 
preme Court or the Public Security Bureau. Thank you very much. 

[Ms. Richardson did not submit a prepared statement.] 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. Thank all of you for 
beginning this discussion. It is the chair’s intention to let Mr. 
Keating, the ranking member, go first in the questions and then 
Mr. Stockman from Texas, and then I will — I think they call it in 
baseball, I will clean up. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just had a thought lis- 
tening to you, Ms. Richardson, that in the absence of the media 
being able to disclose things, what effect, if any, has the social 
media been able to do to get the word out to Chinese people that 
there are dangers in their food and specifically when these in- 
stances occur, and there is illness attached, to alert people in that 
respect? Has it been helpful in that way? 

Ms. Richardson. Certainly it is an incredibly powerful tool for 
alerting people to specifically which kinds of products or which 
companies’ products are problematic. At the same time, first of all, 
social media is subject to the same kinds of censorship the official 
print media is or electronic media. And so sometimes that informa- 
tion is quashed fairly quickly. 

I don’t have a lot of specific research to point to this, but it is 
also become more common in the last 4 or 5 years for journalists 
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and even sort of citizen journalists to be charged with spreading 
rumors. There is actually a specified — it is considered an adminis- 
trative violation rather than a criminal one, but I think it makes 
some people nervous about sharing information that could be con- 
strued as reporting a rumor rather than a fact. 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Triplett, you mentioned the effects of this on 
America’s business community here at home. Could you comment, 
and any of our panelists, on how it affects America’s interests from 
a business perspective abroad with us trying to do business 
abroad? 

Mr. Triplett. Yes, sir. Of course, we know that the Chinese are 
the biggest counterfeiters in the world. And so it is one thing to 
counterfeit something and make it work right and so forth and so 
on, but if you make something that is, in fact, poisonous, then obvi- 
ously you damage the brand of the American firm as well. I think 
that is a whole wider issue that you can get into. That gets into 
things besides consumables as well. There have been rumors for 
years about the Chinese having UL labels that were faked. And so 
somebody thinks abroad, let us say you see something that is made 
in the United States, has a UL label on it and if it is possibly faked 
by the Chinese, then obviously you lose business all the way 
around. 

It is part of the whole larger thing which is one of the reasons 
why I am suggesting that the committee return to the idea of a 
comprehensive approach to the various kinds of Chinese problems. 
You all had hearings on Chinese cyber terrorism, correct? So that 
is an issue. Food safety is an issue. Arms smuggling, I would 
argue, is an issue, and so forth and so on. And to the extent that 
the Congress can look at this comprehensively, I think that is prob- 
ably a good idea. Thank you. 

Mr. Keating. To any of our panelists, Chinese officials have been 
making some attempts to increase regulation and enforcement tar- 
geting polluting factories. Have these attempts been making a dif- 
ference at all in addressing the urgent and long-term health con- 
sequences associated with the levels of lead seen in villages like 
Henan, and Hunan, Shaanxi, and Yunnan. Those kind of villages, 
there are reports that there is lead polluting those villages. Are 
any of you aware of the efforts they are making on trying to regu- 
late this kind of pollution, if they are effective at all? 

Ms. Lovera. I am not familiar specifically with lead programs, 
but I mean when we look at food safety stories and we are trying 
to track what is coming out of China, it does appear that there is 
kind of a broad attempt to really put on a very public effort to 
crack down on problems. There is something often in the news 
about the crackdown. Last week it was fake meat. It is pretty con- 
stant. I mean one of the issues when you are talking about some- 
thing that is as pervasive as entire villages being contaminated, 
the question is then where are you going to grow the food? The 
lead is not just going to go away because they deal with the pol- 
luting factor. It is in the soil. 

Why I can speak to the best is that we don’t have a regulatory 
system here to know what province or let alone village a product 
would come from if it was shipped here and we don’t really have 
a system that is going to very often do a lab test to look for lead 
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levels. We tend to find that kind of thing when there is a prohlem 
and work backwards and then find a source. We are not inter- 
cepting things when they are coming into the U.S. 

Mr. Keating. I have a question. Go ahead. 

Ms. Richardson. I would just add to that a couple of points. 
Shortly after we released this report about lead poisoning, there 
was an announcement by the Ministry of Environment that about 
500 battery-producing factories were going to be shut down. We 
have tried to track that over the years to see if they actually were 
shut down, if they stayed shut down, if, in fact, they reopened, 
whether the necessary protective practices had been put in place 
and it is extremely difficult to discern whether that has actually 
happened. 

Look, we see this on lots of different issues of a problem reaches 
a certain level of publicity inside China. The government says we 
are going to crack down on it. And a year later we are having the 
same conversation. I did also want to pick up on the point that Ms. 
Lovera just made because when we were doing this research, we 
were also trying to figure out if any of the batteries that were being 
produced in these factories actually were turning up in the U.S. or 
were being on sold into an export chain. It was either going from 
the China end to here or going from here backwards. It was almost 
impossible to figure out. We didn’t have the resources to try to 
track the products along the way. So for all I know, products that 
got made in these very factories wound up here. But we should be 
able to know that. We should be able to figure that out more easily 
I think. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you. And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you and now Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Stockman. I have a question. If we — first of all, I would 
have expected Diane Sawyer or someone from ABC, NBC, CBS, 
anybody to cover this. This is a national problem. My question for 
you is, if we publicize your names and make some statements, 
some of the frustrations I get when I am on a committee I will reit- 
erate some of the things and I am not saying you have done this, 
then the press calls up and they say well, that is not exactly what 
we said. 

I think this is very alarming what we are hearing today and had 
another nation or other nations done this, I think many people 
would view it almost as an act of war. And that is alarming. Ms. 
Richardson, your statement that they allowed their own citizens to 
die just so they could have a good face on the Olympics and that 
they are willing to sacrifice their own children, their own children 
for the purpose of national pride. I don’t think then that we fall 
anywhere near their own children. So I don’t see how their con- 
cerns, what I am saying is if they don’t seem to care about their 
own kids, why would they care about us? They can’t run their own 
food program, but they are somehow going to have compassion for 
us? That is simply not true. 

I was wondering, which company, is Walmart one of the ones 
that imports the most Chinese food for their groceries, do you 
know? 

Mr. Kastel. It is really across the board. The organic industry 
has been the subject of corporate takeover so to speak through 
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mergers and acquisitions, so most of the major name brands are 
controlled by familiar agribusinesses like Dean Foods and General 
Mills and Kraft and Smuckers. 

Mr. Stockman. Have you gone to those farms that claim to be 
organic in China? 

Mr. Kastel. No. 

Mr. Stockman. Would they let you come there? 

Mr. Kastel. No. This is a really good question. I mean they will 
limit our access. As an industry watchdog, we actually had some 
inspectors on the ground before the melamine problem reared its 
ugly head. These people withdrew. In fact, we had two sets of inde- 
pendent, nonprofit inspectors. They weren’t necessarily experts in 
terms of agriculture. They were normally inspecting workplace en- 
vironments, but both groups of inspectors withdrew because they 
were afraid for their own personal safety. They couldn’t get near 
these facilities. 

It is even worse. Now you are a consumer of organic food? 

Mr. Stockman. Yes. 

Mr. Kastel. We appreciate that. The farmers that are members 
of the Cornucopia Institute and the farmers that are certified 
under the USDA accreditation program are visited every year by 
a USDA accredited certifier. The USDA directly supervises these 
certifiers, so there is this third party oversight and then you have 
got nonprofit, public interest groups watching the corporations and 
watching the government officials. That doesn’t happen in China. 
There are no U.S. certification agencies. All the USDA certification 
happens by foreign certifiers mostly from Europe. They can’t even 
go unencumbered and inspect these farms. They have to be accom- 
panied by a Chinese certification entity. The farmland is actually 
owned by the state, not by the individual farmers. It is a whole dif- 
ferent animal over there. 

The individual farms are not even being certified as our farms 
here are as a separate farming operation where their procedures 
are very intimately reviewed and scrutinized. Instead, because of 
the cumbersome mechanism, it is so expensive to certify farms over 
there, like a couple thousand dollars that most of these very small 
agricultural producers are certified under a group or an umbrella 
certification through the exporters. So it is a bastardization of the 
entire system that organic consumers in this country are willing to 
pay a premium for. 

I think you used the term Orwellian? Was that you. Representa- 
tive? 

Mr. Stockman. Yes. 

Mr. Kastel. This is Orwellian that families are seeking a safer 
and more nutritious food supply that they trust and it is coming 
from this low level of oversight. And you asked about the competi- 
tion that we face. Our farmers, our entrepreneurs, our processors, 
our high-integrity businesses are facing this unfair, uneven playing 
field because we go through — we jump through these hoops. It is 
expensive. We have to document everything we are doing on farms 
and processing plants. That is not happening in China. 

Mr. Stockman. I want to say one thing. I actually toured a cat- 
fish farm in China and I had the PLA there very close to me. It 
was owned by — people don’t realize it, but the military actually 
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owns a lot of the industries over there. And it was alarming to me 
to the degree which they controlled it and we were given limited 
access. I can just say though I am puzzled, why do you think you 
are not — well two questions, excuse me, Mr. Chairman, if I go over 
a little bit. But should we block all imports of food until we get ac- 
cess? And two, why do you think that the national media is not 
picking up on this? It is alarming that they are not. 

Mr. Kastel. Sure. First of all, I think as a food consumer, as I 
think we all are, I would like to see Congress demand of our regu- 
lators that imported foods meet the same high standards, the same 
level of inspections. Just because it is coming in on a container, 
why should there be less oversight? If we can afford to do it, they 
can afford to do it in other countries, either through a creditable 
inspection service with which we recognize reciprocity which 
doesn’t exist in China or by our own inspectors. But short of that, 
do you want to entrust your children, your grandchildren’s health 
and future and well being to some economic interest? 

Again, this has been referenced more than just by my testimony. 
We have endemic levels of commercial fraud in that country, super- 
seding just the food industry. Why should we trust somebody who 
has robbed us 20 times that they are going to operate in an ethical 
manner going forward? Trust and verify. 

Mr. Stockman. Thank you. 

Ms. Lovera. Just on the topic, I mean one issue that we deal 
with as a consumer advocacy group is a little bit of almost fatigue 
on food safety news and I think that is part of what is happening. 
But to your question about whether to let these products in or not, 
we are now very dependent on certain things. One country, like 
China, is producing 80 percent of the world’s Vitamin C and you 
shut them down, products won’t get made, right? So that is one fac- 
tor in this as a reluctance to not have some of the products made. 

I mean one very specific example we are dealing with right now 
is the FDA has been tracking for several years reports of illness in 
mostly dogs, and it seems to be tied to a specific type of treats 
made of chicken. They are like chicken jerky treats. And they are 
sourced from China. They can’t quite figure out the problem and 
this has been going on for years. It will get occasional local media, 
people will cover it as a local story, this tragic thing happened to 
a local pet owner, but it hasn’t really risen to this thing that has 
been going on for several years. There is a China connection and 
at several points last year when FDA went to plants that were 
making some of these ingredients, they were not allowed to take 
samples. They could take samples, but they couldn’t send the sam- 
ples to labs in the U.S. to do the testing, so it was a real break- 
down in our regulators’ ability to figure out what is going on. 

So that gets covered almost as a local story, a very personal 
story, but there is a much bigger story there about our system not 
being able to deal with this and we are dependent on the compa- 
nies doing a voluntary recall. We haven’t seen FDA block this prod- 
uct. 

Mr. Stockman. Yes, I remember when the national media got 
upset with the dog food thing. I was surprised that all the dog food 
was made in China at one place, even though you paid $10 for this 
bag, $2 for this bag came from the same shop. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my overtime use. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. If we have more time and if you want more 
time for a second round, we can. We are expecting to have a vote 
very shortly. 

Let me just ask you some, as I say clean up, batting clean up 
here. You mentioned Vitamin C, 80 percent of the world’s Vitamin 
C comes from China? 

Ms. Lovera. Yes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Is there any question that some Vitamin C 
may not be up to standard? 

Ms. Lovera. That is an assumption on our part. I can’t prove 
that to you, but I am assuming that there is some problems based 
on the track record we have seen in other sectors. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Do we know if — here it is, my multi-vitamin 
for every time I have a meal and the Vitamin C is in there. Do I 
know where that Vitamin C is coming from? 

Ms. Lovera. No, we don’t get this level of information as con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So American consumer, if some of us are con- 
cerned with the standards in China, we don’t know that we are 
consuming something from China even — and that’s not on any- 
where near on the label, right? 

Ms. Lovera. It may tell you what country it is made in as a proc- 
essed food, but it’s not going to go down every ingredient. 

Mr. Kastel. Can I a&, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kastel. Besides for those supplements that you are shaking, 
that Vitamin C ascorbic acid is a very, very common food ingre- 
dient in processed food, so if you read the fine print where those 
little novels are on the side of a food package, that is in there. So 
there was some 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And it doesn’t say where it is coming from? 

Mr. Kastel. No, it doesn’t. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. It just says Vitamin C is in there, fine, but 
I personally go out of my way to try to not buy products in China 
because I have concluded, that is one of the reasons we are holding 
this hearing is because the chairman has concluded that there are 
some major questions that need to be answered and some chal- 
lenges that need to be met before we can trust our putting things 
into our body or into our family’s body that might be harmful. 

Mr. Kastel. Industry has fought like hell against country of ori- 
gin labeling, COO. We would really encourage this body and all 
Members of Congress to defend the rights of the American public 
to make informed choices in the marketplace. Not only do I not 
want to buy Chinese food in my household, I want to reward the 
businesses in the United States that employ people at fair wages, 
that meet pollution and other regulatory standards, that meet 
other labor standards. And I can’t do that in most of the food I buy 
because the processed food, as Patty was stating, is not required 
to label. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I actually shop a lot for my family. I like to 
shop. And I know I am going to shock everybody here, but I really 
like to go to the 99 cent store, okay? So I go to the 99 cent store 
and you have all of these labels that are sounding so American, I 
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mean Honey Hill and Aunt Martha’s this and all of these things 
that sound just sound so down home American and then you look 
real close and the little tiny print it says China on it. 

Mr. Kastel. It is even worse than that, you have brands like 
Chicago Pneumatic that makes tools. They are from China. Maybe 
there is a town called Chicago in one of the provinces there, but 
I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Or as the one that used to be, they changed 
the name of a city in China to USA so they can print on it made 
in USA. Hm. Well, we are up against what I consider to be a very, 
how do we say, an adversary that is seeking benefit in a way that 
will put our children and our families at risk and we need to make 
sure that — and there are people in our country, of course, who are 
making a profit by dealing with those who are putting us at risk. 
And I think that we need to make sure that number one, labeling 
means something. 

I will give you one example. In my area, there is a gentleman 
who runs a paint and coating company and he used to sell all the 
paint for Mattel dolls. Now I happen to have two daughters who 
are 9 years old and I know what little kids do with dolls. They kiss 
little dolls and when the Chinese bought Mattel or bought the 
rights or Mattel decided to contract with the Chinese, the Chinese 
came to this company and he described how he had to make sure 
he had the right kind of paint that would not be at all risky to the 
health of the consumer. And sure enough, they decided to go for- 
ward with their own formula and Mattel dolls after about a year 
were found to have lead paint. And so you have all these little chil- 
dren kissing their doll, thinking and with Americans having trust- 
ed Mattel, a very trusted label and not to do something life that, 
but those children were being put at risk because Mattel had de- 
cided to manufacture in China. 

By the way, that situation was cleared up, only because it took 
a huge fight and it took a great amount of spotlighting the issue 
for that to happen. I think this has been a very good hearing. Do 
either of you have another question you would like to throw up? 

I think we could have a second round. 

Mr. Stockman. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say something 
quick. I think we on this panel probably have both conservatives 
and liberals and are in general agreement. And I think that is an 
unusual circumstance where we have this concern from both sides 
of the aisle and both different philosophies. I just again can’t stress 
enough, I think somehow your organizations need to announce that 
this hearing occurred, and the things that you said and with us 
also stating that maybe we will generate some interest. This is a 
very serious issue. And it is alarming that everything that we read 
now on the labels, in fact, may not be true. And that is what we 
rely on, those labels. So again, thank you for the hearing, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I will end it with this, obviously from what 
we have heard today, the American people are facing a threat, a 
major threat to their well being. Their health, the health of their 
families could be in great jeopardy and this could be — and they 
could be put in jeopardy. Tfey may be put in jeopardy by number 
one, unscrupulous people who are making money dealing with peo- 
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pie in China who are not doing anything up to the standard that 
we expect here in the United States of America. 

Mr. Kastel. And if I can interrupt to add one more thing, Mr. 
Chairman? Taking off from what you are saying because you are 
spot on. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kastel. I think we need to hold the businesses in this coun- 
try that are doing the importing responsible as well because they 
are again part of this dynamic that places really responsible food 
producers in the United States at a competitive disadvantage. I use 
one example, Eden Foods in Clinton, Michigan. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Say that again? 

Mr. Kastel. Eden Foods in Clinton, Michigan, you asked about 
Walmart organics, the canned beans at Walmart whether they are 
pinto beans or black beans, they come from China. Eden Foods 
buys not from some broker with a piece of paper, but from farmers 
that they have dealt with for generations in North America, mostly 
in Michigan, but some in the Plains States and Canada. They know 
the farmers. They are a little bit more expensive, but they are op- 
erating in a very high, ethical level. We need to protect those kind 
of investors and entrepreneurs and that means that we need to 
hold responsible for everybody in the supply chain. 

If somebody comes in from China at 30 percent cheaper, we need 
to find out why and those businesses need to do their due diligence. 
And if they can’t inspect, if they are not allowed to go to that fac- 
tory or those farms, they shouldn’t be doing business there. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, step one seems to be for us all to agree. 
Republican and Democrat, that we believe the consumer has a 
right to know what they are buying and has a right to know what 
country of origin they are coming from because consumers may or 
may not want to deal with — even if it was not healthy, maybe they 
want to deal with slave labor for countries that don’t permit unions 
or don’t permit their workers to earn a decent living. And maybe 
there are people who are nationalistic and just want to buy from 
the United States of America, from fellow Americans. That’s fine, 
too. Maybe they are willing to buy a little bit more or pay a little 
bit more. 

So we can all agree that we, as Americans, have a right to make 
the decisions in our lives based on a free flow of information and 
accurate information and that right now that is not happening. 
And in fact, the fact that we have got threatening foods coming in 
that could do harm to our families suggest to us that the American 
people are being betrayed by a compromise of standards and some- 
one is making a lot of money at it. I certainly believe that we 
should be holding the corporate interests, the individuals and the 
corporations that are pushing for this and bringing food over that 
may or may not be safe. 

And by the way, they are the same ones, when we start talking 
about labeling, you can bet that these are the folks who have been 
fighting it behind the scenes the whole time. It is like and I always 
complain about the companies that go over to China and then the 
corporate leaders say well, it is not our job to watch out for the se- 
curity of the United States. That is your job. You pass the laws and 
we will have to obey them. Until then, we want to invest wherever 
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we want for the benefit of our company, except they don’t add that 
their company then spends a lot of money on lobbying to make sure 
that we don’t pass any laws that prevent them from doing business 
with a dictatorship that is the world’s worst human rights abuser 
in the world. 

So we have got our work cut out for us. This is a very good start 
in the discussion and I do plan to hold another hearing on this 
some time in the near future. 

Mr. Stockman. Mr. Chairman. I have a request, if possible, 
could we bring the officials from the Silk Company before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. We can ask anybody to come here that we 
would like. 

Mr. Stockman. I would like to put Mark and them on the same 
panel. 

Mr. Triplett. Mr. Chairman, one last thing to pick up on the 
distinguished gentleman’s point. We have the names of products 
and we know people are making a lot of profits. That is exactly 
what you said. But we don’t have the names of who those people 
are. If, God forbid, we should have a disaster here, stopping all 
trade is all we have. We don’t know who the corrupt officials are. 
We don’t know yet who the people are who are engaged in this. 
And to the extent that we can gain some information from the ad- 
ministration, task the administration to find the names, that is 
useful. 

I think the Congress did a very good job of naming some Russian 
officials, you remember, very recently. This is legislation you all 
did. And it caused a big impact in Russia. You can cause a really 
big impact in China if you named names or threatened to do so. 
And that would mean oh gee, I can’t go to the United States. I can’t 
visit my money and I can’t send my kid to college, all of this kind 
of thing in the United States. If you begin with the basic data of 
who the perpetrators are, I think that would be a very useful thing 
for the committee to do, based on the Russian experience. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, transparency and accountability are 
two essential ingredients if we are going to have freedom and be 
able to have decent lives and have any security in our lives at all 
with freedom. Freedom means that you are going to have some 
choices. Freedom means there is going to be people doing things 
that you are not totally in control of, b^ut you should be in control 
of your own decisions. So with that said, I want to thank the panel- 
ists for opening up this area of discussion. As I say, I think we will 
probably have another round of hearings on this some time in the 
months ahead, but I think we have started the national dialogue 
which is important. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Buttbiere‘s not a whisper of melamine - orofdie repotting ban - in a May 2010 book 
jointly issued by the Chinese government, the WHO and IOC, The Hcaltli Legacy o f the 
2008 Beijing Olympic Games: Successes and Kccommcndations . 

That publication instead declares dial "ntMiiajof dalbfeak of food-borne disease 
occniTcd during the Beijing Olympics''^ The book describes, wilhouL irony, the Giinese 
government's attention to food safetydiiru^ the Bering Olympics as "an insU’nclive 
example o f how inass cvcnls can be ot^iist^ lo promote health in a value-added way". 

The book’s introduction features tributes from the IOC president, Jacqne.s Rogge, who 
praises the Beijing Olympics for providinga 'lasting legacy to the benefit of the 
populaLion in and around Beijing". The WHO director-general, Margaret Chan, 
corainends tlie Beijing Games fur spurriiig "irmovative measures to protect the health of 
visitors and the local population". 

The ViTTO's and IOC's parroting of the Chinese govermneut's rosy assessment of the 
Beijing Olympics’ health legacy doesn't just defy the historical record. It adds insult to 
thfiinjury of China’s child melamine victims by whitewashing the role of official 
censorship in their misery. China’s slate-conliolled media was not allowed to publish 
the nielamine, contamination sloiy* until September 2008. This fact goes unraentioned 
in the boolc. 

Nor is there a discussion of ongoing persecution of some public health advocates. Oh 30 
March 20io;Zliao Liaiihai was hauled before a Beijing court in a one-da,y closed Llial on 
diargcs of "provoking disorder" for blowii^ the whistle on the governmeiiL’s fail ui e Ln 
assist the thousands who became ill. Zhao helped to establish a grassroots advocacy 
group;, Home for Kidney Stones Babies, which rallied parents of sick children to 
demand official compensation and an official day of remembrance. For his efforts, Zhao 
faces a possible prison term of up to five years. 

The Chinese government has a long histor>' of den5ing or covering up issues it broadly 
defines as "sensitive" CA^cn public hcaltli emergencies. The government stifled public 
disclosure of i ts severe acute respiraloiy siyndrome (Sars) outbreak to ensure a 
crisis-free meeting of the National People's Congr^s in early 2003. 

That decision helped fuel an epidemiCj^ which spread to 25 other countries and killed 
77/| people before it was lujntaiued in July 2003. Two yenrs later, the government 
blocked all domestic media reports of the nia^ve spill of the toxic chemical benzene in 
the Songhua riv er in Heilongjiang province until wild rumoum about the disaster 
prompted disclosure of what had actually happened. 
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If the WHO is geiminel}’ f.oniiiiittcd to *4hc attaiiimeiit all people of the highest 

possible level of health" - its stated objective - k should, examine the good, the had, and. 
the ugly in China, not put its itnprimatHr on hdf-ttuths and cover-ups as to the real 
health legacy of the Beijing Olympics. The WHO reflected some discomfort when 
Human Rights Watch incjuired about ite co-autliorship. An email from the WHO’s 
regional office of the westem Pacific defends the book as a "scientific study", but adds 
that its contents "do not nece^arily reflect WHO'S ‘we\vs, nor does WHO necessarily 
eiidoi-se them". 

The IOC's complicity is no less sliamefiil, but less ^iprising given its wcil-documented 
tolerance of the Chinese government’s unrelenting campaign to squelch legal peafufiil 
protests, limit media freedom and i“estrict the internet access of journalists ahead of and 
during the Beijing Olympics. 

The WHO and the IOC owe Oliina's citizens and the international community the truth 
and not some selective and rosy portrayal dressed up as "science". Tlie WHO should 
undertake independent reporting on the Beijing Olyinpics' public health legacy in its 
montlily medical bulletin. The IOC should integrate ethical principles ba.sed on the 
values enshrined in the Olympic charter to establish human rights-compatiblc 
standards to guide tlic Olympic movement and the selection of future Olyiupic host 
citip.'v. And both should demand that the Chinese government immediately release Zhao> 
stop harasSilig those Seelong redress and allocate necessary funds for their 
compensation and medical treatment. 

That would be an Olympic legacy worth writing about. 
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